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| ROBERT BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 
(Continued from page 402.) 


Robert Barclay was born at Gordonstoun, in 
the shire of Moray, the 23d of the 10th month, 
1648." When very young he had the appear- 
ance of a promising genius; and, after passing 
through the best schools in his native country, 
was sent by his father to the Scottish College 
at Paris, of which his uncle was the rector. 
Here he made so great proficiency in his studies, 
as to gain the notice and particular approbation 
of the masters of the college ; and became espe- 
cially a favourite with his uncle, who offered to 
make him heir to all his property, (which was 
very considerable,) if he would remain with 
him. But his father, fearing that he might be- 
come tainted with the superstitions of Popery, 
and in compliance with his mother’s dying re- 
quest, went to Paris in order to bring him home, 
when he was not much more than sixteen years 
of age. The uncle still endeavoured to prevent 
his return; and proposed to purchase, and give 
o him immediately, an estate greater than his 
paternal one. Robert replied, “ He is my father, 
and must be obeyed.” ‘Thus he sacrificed in- 
erest to filial duty; and the uncle, disobliged, 
left his property to the college, and to other re- 
igious houses in France. 

Robert Barclay returned to Scotland in 1664; 
‘wo years after which, his father became united 
inmembership to Friends. So far from endea- 
vours being used to gain over the son to this 
persuasion, it was the express desire of the pa- 
rent, that he should have his religion from con- 
viction, rather than from imitation; which ac- 
cordingly proved the case. For, having freely 
and extensively visited all his relations and 
friends, in different parts of the country, of 
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whatever religious denomination, and particular- 
ly those of the Roman Catholic body ; having 
also strictly examined how far both their princi 
ples and practices were consonant with the 
Scriptures of truth; he found himself constrain- 
ed, upon the same ground of real conviction as his 
father had been, to embrace the same. doctrine 
and course of life. It is by no means evident, 
that he was induced simply through the means 
of preaching, to make this change; indeed, his 
own clear explanation, which will be shortly 
given, leads us to an opposite conclusion; but 
more especially the testimony of Andrew Jaffray, 
one of his intimate friends, who asserted that he 
was “reached in the time of silence.” Although, 
during his father’s imprisonment in Edinburgh 
Castle, the governor denied hiya all aceess to 
him for the space ui sev ‘aths ; yet he had 
had sufficient oceasiow to observe the cireum- 
spect example and genuine piety of his worthy 
parent, as wellas that o! »')er servants of the 
Lord, who entertained similar views; and his 
mind was in consequence imbued with some 
“general impressions’’ in favour of Friends; 
till at length, according to the language of the 
Ury Record, * he came by the power of God to 
be reached and made to bow ”’ before the Truth. 
At this juncture, John Swintoune and James 
Halliday were particularly helpful to him as in- 
struments ; and perhaps it might have been one 
of these individuals, who uttered those few 
words, attributed to some minister who was 
present at the first meeting Robert Barclay at- 
tended, and which are said to have had considera- 
ble effect on his mind :—they were these—* In 
stillness there is fulness, in fulness there is no- 
thingness, in nothingness there are all things.” 

His own explanation above alluded to, appears 
in the following passage in the “ Apology,” 
where, speaking of himself, he says,—« Who, 
not by strength of argument, or by a particular 
disquisition of each doctrine, and convincement 
of my understanding thereby, came to receive 
and bear witness to the Truth; but by being 
secretly reached by this Life. For, when I 
came into the silent assemblies of God’s people, 
I felt a secret power amongst them which touch- 
ed my heart; and as I gave way unto it, I found 
the evil weakening in me, and the good raised 
up; and so I became thus knit and united unto 
them, hungering more and more after the increase 
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of this power and life, whereby [ might find my- 
self perfectly redeemed.’’—Prop. xi. sect. 7. 

Some account of his religious experience from 
his youth, is contained in the succeeding ex- 
tract, given nearly in his own words, from ano- 
ther of his publications, which is a treatise on 
“ Universal Loye: ”’—* My first education from 
my infancy, fell among the strictest sort of Cal- 
vinists; those of our country being generally 
acknowledged to be the severest of that sect; in 
heat of zeal surpassing not only Geneva, from 
whence they derive their pedigree, but all other 
reformed churches abroad. I had scarce got out 
of my childhood, when I was, by permission of 
Divine Providence, cast among the company of 
Papists ; and my tender years and immature ca- 
‘pacity, not being able to withstand the insinua- 
tions that were used to proselyte me to that 
way, I became quickly defiled with the pollu- 
tions thereof; and continued so for a time, until 
it pleased God, through his rich love and mercy, 
to deliver me out of those snares, and to give me 
a clear understanding of the evil of that way. 
In both these sects, | had abundant occasions to 
receive impressions contrary to this principle of 
love: seeing the straitness of several of their 
doctrines, as well as their practice of persecution, 
do abundantly declare, how opposite they are to 
universal love. ‘The time that. intervened be- 
tween my forsaking the Church of Rome, and 
uniting with those with whom I now stand en- 
gaged, I kept myself free from joining with any 
sort of people, though I took liberty to hear 
several. My converse was most with those 
who inveigh much against judging, and such 
kind of severity : which latitude may perhaps 
be esteemed the other extreme, opposite to the 
preciseness of these other sects; whereby I 
also received an opportunity to know, what 
usually is pretended on that side likewise. As 
for those I am now united to, I justly esteem 
them to be the true followers and servants of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Through great love, watchfulness, and fidelity 
to the inward appearance of Jesus Christ, “ the 
true Light,” Robert Barclay early came forth a 
zealous and able witness for it, taking up his 
cross to the glory and friendship of this world, 
and despising the shame that attended his own- 
ing this testimony ; for he esteemed “the re- 
‘ proach of Christ greater riches than the trea- 
sures in Egypt,” and counted all things but loss 
in comparison of winning Christ, and being 
found in Him. After this manner, he rapidly 
advanced, it may be said, both with regard to 
stature and strength, to such a growth in grace 
and saving knowledge, as has been the admira- 
tion of many. It was not long before he was 
called out to the public ministry ; and, receiving 
this gift “as his greatest crown or dignity,” la- 
boured to fulfil the services required at his hand, 
in bringing others to the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and his labour was not in vain in the Lord. 


REVIEW. 


Although he did not believe it req uireg of 
to travel so extensively as some others “a 
work, (there being ample room for so - 
the administration of heavenly wisdom , Ae 
children, ) we find him, in this respect, - 
highly esteemed in love by his fellow-<cp, 
William Penn styles him an « aceon). 
minister of Christ;”’ though, perhaps, 
tending to convey what may in this day hp... 
derstood by that phrase. George Fox, Who y... 
by no means addicted to eulogy, but rather c., 
tentious in his commendations, testifies of Rohe 
Barclay, that he was “a wise and faithf{y| minis. 
ter of Christ—who did good service for the [p.i 
—turning people from darkness to light.” 
Before turning from these striking specimps, 
of the effect of submission to Divine power ,, 
its operation on the soul, it will be proper, ‘. 
the sake of those readers who may need gye! 
information, at least to advert very briefly 
Robert Barclay’s character as an author, and » 
one of his engagements in that line. He was 
considerably exercised in controversy, from {hp 
many contradictions which in that day wer 
poured forth upon this view of the Truth, and 
upon him for its sake, chiefly in his own coup- 
try. In these, he ever acquitted himself with 
honour to his religious profession ; but particu- 
larly by “An Apology for the true Christian 
Divinity,”’ held by the people called Quakers, 
which volume was published in Latin so early 
as the 28th year of his age; his first piece hav- 
ing appeared in print six years before. “This 
was,” says William Penn, “the most compre. 
hensive of all his pieces. It came out at the 
close of a long and sharp engagement between 
us of this kingdom, and a confederacy of adver- 
saries of almost all persuasions. It was his 
happiness both to live in a more retired corner, 
and to enjoy at that time a space of quiet above 
his brethren ; which, with the consideration of 
their three or four years’ toil, and a sense 
of service in himself, put him upon undertaking 
and publishing this discourse, as an essay towards 
the prevention of future controversy. It firs 
lays down our avowed principles of belief and 
practice—/jafter which] he has put the objec- 
tions which he had collected out of our adver- 
saries’ books—and answers them; and lastly 
cites divers authors, both ancient and modern, 
especially some of the primitive ages, for further 
illustration and confirmation . The method 
and style of the book may be somewhat singu- 
lar, and like a scholar; for we make that sort ol 
learning no part of our divine science, But that 
was not to show himself ; but out of his tender 
ness to scholars, and, as far as the simplicity and 
purity of the ‘Truth would permit, in condescen- 
ston to their education, and way of treating 
those points herein handled.” It has passed 
through many English and also foreign editions, 
being translated into several languages. Among 
those, who from that day to the present have 
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- Society by convincement, not a few 
er a led to to im from the perusal of this 
ook. Several have been the testimonies given 

«favour by authors of repute. “I am not 
named,” says one, “to own, that I have with 
Y t pleasure read over Mr. Barclay’s Apology 
jor Quakerism; and do really think it the most 
masterly, charitable, and reasonable system, that 

{have ever seen. It solves the numerous diffi- 

culties raised by other sects, and by turns thrown 
st one another, and shows all parts of Scripture 
io be uniform and consistent.”’ Cato’s Letters, 
or, Essays on Liberty, civil and religious, by 
Gordon and Trenchard, 1720, vol. iv. p. 256. 

{nother author, Norris, a minister of the 
« Established Church,” declares, “ [ cannot think 
Quakerism inconsiderable, as the principles of 
it are laid down and managed by Barclay. 
That great and general contempt they lie under, 
does not hinder me from thinking the sect of 
Quakers to be far the most considerable of any 
that divide from the Church, in case the Quaker- 
ism that is generally held, be the saine with that 
which Mr. Barclay has delivered to the world 
as such; whom I take to be so great a man, 
that I profess freely, I had rather engage against 
a hundred Bellarmins, Hardings, and Stapletons, 
than with one Barclay.’ And again, that he 
knew of no religion so rich in reputation for 
great men, but might be glad of the accession of 
such a writer. Of Divine Light, Tract. ii. 

. 32, 

In truth, to adopt nearly the words of a candid 
writer, Robert Barclay’s qualifications for con- 
troversial labour, were unusually eminent; being 
not only master of useful literature, but of a clear 
comprehension, a capacious reach of thought, a 
close and convincing manner of reasoning, de- 
livered in a forcible style, though plain and un- 
affected. ‘The excellency of his temper, height- 
ened by the influence of religion, preserved him 
in coolness, that his judgment was not blinded 
by any degree of passion; whilst his regard to 
undisguised truth prevented him from flattering 
error, or excusing calumny. His enlightened 
mind penetrated to the bottom of his subject ; 
and this imparted a clearness of method, which, 
with the weight of his arguments, proved him 
an overmatch for his antagonists. 

It is not requisite here to enlarge any further 
on this author’s productions. An ample survey 
of them has been given by the author of “A 
short Account of the Life and Writings of 
Robert Barclay,”’ published in 1802. William 
Penn also wrote a preface to his Collected 
Works, in which there is a particular recom- 
mendation of the several treatises of which it 
consists. This introduction, for the lively spiri- 
tual sentiments pervading it, can scarcely be read 
without advantage by those who have a true 
relish for divine things. 


(Te be continued ) 
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For Friends’ Review. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF JOHN CROOK. 


Our late and valuable friend John Griffith, 
informed Robert Dudley that John Crook, one 
of. the earliest and most distinguished ministers 
amongst the people called Quakers, was remark- 
able-on many accounts, especially during the 
violent persecutions of that people, in the reign 
of Charles Il.—a large portion whereof fell to 
this man. It was observable that his gift in the 
ministry was such, that he frequently, in these 
times of great affliction, whilst free from impri- 
sonments, continued his declarations in public 
meetings for upwards of three hours, during the 
whole of which, such authority attended, as to 
convince many of his auditory that nothing short 
of a Divine commission could produce the 
baptizing effects attending his ministry ; in con- 
sequence whereof, many were joined to the 
Society of which he was a member, through 
his labours, and became ornaments thereof. 

He outlived those days of dark intolerance, 
some years, much beloved for the remembrance 
of his past services and sufferings in the noble 
cause of religion; and frequently appeared in 
the meetings of Friends in very long testimonies 
of sound doctrme and pleasing expressions. 
But some deeply exercised minds amongst his 
friends observed, with concern, that that energy 
of melting virtue, which had accompanied his 
gospel labours in former times, to their great 
consolation, was now very little, if at all, felt to 
attend his ministry. 

Two of these weighty elders, from a sense of 
duty, when they found their minds suitably 
qualified, waited on him, and, with all the ten- 
derness and deference due to his age, expe- 
rience and great worth, communicated their fears 
on this account, and intimated their wish that 
he would look at this matter, and seek to that 
Gracious Being, in whose service he had been 
so effectually engaged for many years, and with 
such remarkable success, for his blessed counsel 
on this subject, and at a suitable time favour 
them with the result of his deliberation on what 
they had laid before him. He received their 
communication with great meekness, and, after 
some weeks, waited on them, in abroken, tender 
frame of mind, letting them know, with many 
tears, that their brotherly, or rather fatherly con- 
duct toward him, was a kindness that he should 
never forget, and that, upon deep thoughtfulness 
on the subject referred to him, he found there 
was ample cause for it, and he looked on them 
as messengers of love from his great Master to 
warn him of his dangerous situation; and then 
related how he now found he had gradually and 
imperceptibly slidden off in these times of public 
tranquillity from receiving his ministry through 
that pure unmixed channel, through which he 
had formerly received it. ‘The spring of the 
ministry, he said, during the fierce trials of per- 
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secution, flowed so copiously through him, that 
he felt little labour to come at it. But, in these 
latter days of the Church’s tranquillity, he, from 
the love he had felt for the cause, delivered words 
as they occurred to him in the public assemblies, 
whieh he did not perceive (till their kind intima- 
tion to him) were only from his natural powers 
as a man, and not from the Divine gift of gospel 
ministry as formerly ; of which he was now 
fully convinced, and returned praises for his 
great deliverance, where first due, and gratitude 
to them as instruments thereof. 

He continued for three years after this, quite 
silent as a minister, and about that time he again 
broke forth in a few words, just as at first com- 
ing out in the ministry, and gradually increased 
in his gift to the comfort and edification of his 
friends, and was always very careful ever after, 
not to exceed the measure of Divine opening 
with which he was favoured, in the exercise of 
nis gift. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FROM THE DIARY OF , SEVENTH 


MONTH, 1829. 


Being on a visit to my esteemed kinsman 
, in Montgomery county, we were 
proceeding one First day morning to meeting in 
his carriage, when, in passing through an open 
piece of wood, our fore wheel struck a stump, 
by which a swingletree was broken. 

My cousin quickly remarked, we now shall 
have an opportunity of testing the kindness of 
our neighbours, B. and Y., who were fast ap- 
proaching, on their way to their respective places 
of worship, the former being a Baptist, the latter 
a Presbyterian. 

Having met, the former stopped his waggon, 
observing, “ Why, neighbour W., you have 
broken a swingletree,”’ and, at the same time 
taking out a hatchet, added, “1 seldom travel 
without having this tool with me, and, by 
the help of it, Ll hope I can be of some service 
to you.” He then went into the wood in quest 
of a suitable stick to replace our broken tree. 

By this time our Presbyterian friend drew up, 
and asked, * What’s wanting, neighbour W.?”’ 
« Not much,” replied my cousin, “ only a little 
Presbyterian help.’’ “In what way will you 
‘have it,”’ rejoined the ready Calvinist. “In the 
shape of a good leather strap, if convenient,” re- 
sponded my cousin, who, by the by perceived 
he could spare one without much difficulty. 

So, without further delay, the strap was brought 
round to the place where it was needed, in order 
to secure our new swingletree. 

Whilst our two kind friends were thus en- 
gaged, Y., with an arch look, said, “ Mr. B. 
don’t you think we are doing wrong in helping 
these Quakers to meeting?’’ “ Why, yes,” 
rejoined the grey headed Baptist, “if our fore- 
fathers did mght in preventing them by lodging 
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them in jails,” “ Ah,”’ replied the intery, 
“neighbour W. our forefathers sometimes , 
mistook the proper use of jails.” FP 

“Friend Y.” returned my courteous kins 
man, “there is but one class of men ao 
knowledge and condemn errors.” « And ‘ie 
class is that,” queried the other? « That class” 
continued my kind cousin, “is composed exo, 
sively of Noblemen.”” With that we seal 
(as Christians should part) having tested the dic 
position of our neighbours to our entire satis. 
faction. 

To me this little meeting in the wood wa 
not only very pleasing, but profitable, and | 
therefore the more readily make this memory. 
dum of it. 

“ Be ye therefore kind one to another, tender. 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God {o 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” | 


lor, 
adly 


A Niece. 





SPEECH OF R. COBDEN, M. P., ON NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 


According to accounts received by the late 
arrival, the British government has resolved 
to add very considerably to the existing estab. 
lishment for national defence. The following 
extracts from a speech delivered on the 27th oj 
First month last, at a public meeting at Man- 
chester, present a forcible view of the absurdity 
of this measure. The speaker, we may recoi- 
lect, is a member of Parliament, and a zealous 
advocate of free trade. 

“You will bear me out that, throughout the 
long agitation for free-trade, the most earnest 
men who co-operated with us, were those who 
constantly advocated free-trade, not merely on 
aceount of the material advantages which it 
would bring to the community, but for the far 
loftier motive of securing permanent peace be- 
tween nations. I believe it was that considera- 
tion that mainly drew to our ranks that great 
accession of ministers of religion that gave so 
powerful an impetus to our progress at the com- 
mencement of the agitation; and I, who have 
known most of the leading men connected with 
the struggle, and have had the opportunity of 
understanding their motives, may say that I be- 
lieve the most earnest, persevering, and devoted 
of our coadjutors have been men who were 
prompted by those loftier, those purely moral 
and religious motives, to which I have referred, 
especially for the object of peace. Now, I am 
sure that every one of those men has shared 
with me in the shoek which my feelings sus 
tained, when, within one short twelvemonth 
almost, afier we had announced ourselves as 
free-traders to the world, we are startled with 
the announcement that we are going to increase 
our warlike armaments. . . . . Now 
what I wish to stipulate with you and the people 
of England is this, that the question before us |s 
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not a military question ; it is not a naval ques- 
‘ion; it is a question for civilians to decide. 
When we are at war, then the men. with red 
coats, and swords by their sides, may step: in. 
and do their work. But we are now in peace, 
and we wish to reap the fruits of peace ; and in 
order to do that, we must calculate for ourselves 
the contingencies of a possible war. It is a 
civilian’s question ; it is a question for the tax- 
payers, who have to maintain the cost of war— 
it is a question for the merchants, for the manu- 
ficturers, for the shopkeepers, for the operatives, 
for the farmers of this country. What is this 
prospect ofa war? Where does it come from? 
You, | say, are competent to judge, better than 
military men; you are more impartial; you are 
disinterested; at all events, your interest does 
not lie on the side of war. Any man who can 
read a book giving an account of France, who 
can read a translation from a French newspaper, 
who will take the trouble to investigate the statis- 
tics of the progress of their manufactures, their 
commerce, and their wealth,—any man, I say, 
who can study these things, is as competent as 
any soldier to judge of the probability of war. I 
have had better opportunities than any soldier of 
studying these things; and [ say, there never 
was a time in the history of France and England 
when there was a greater tendency to a pacific 
policy in France, and especially towards this 
kingdom, than there is at this moment. . . 
There are five or six millions of proprietors of 
real estate in France: you have nota tenth of 
the number in England. Those are all thrifty, 
painstaking, careful men, all with their little sav- 
ings, their little hoards of five-frane pieces, all 
most anxious to do something for their children, 
—for there is not a more affectionate or domes- 
tic race on the earth than the French. I have 
seen with horror and shame, and indignation the 
way in which some of our newspapers have 
spoken of the French people. . . .. . Now, 
I want us to understand a little better about these 
foreigners. You may remember that, about 
three weeks or a month ago, I had occasion to 
address to the electors a few remarks at Newton, 
on the occasion of the election of our friend Mr. 
Henry, and there I let fall some remarks favoura- 
ble to a reduction of our armaments, and show- 
ing how necessary it was that we should reduce 
our expenditure, to carry out our fiscal reforms. 
I little dreamt then, that, within a few hours of 
that time, a large meeting was held at Rouen, the 
Manchester of France, at which 1,800 persons 
assembled at a public dinner to promote the pro- 
gress of parliamentary reform: and there a gen- 
tleman was making a speech so similar to my 
own, that he sent me a newspaper, and express- 
ed his astonishment that our two speeches should 
have been made, without collusion, so similar to 
each other. I will read, if you please, this gen- 
tleman’s remarks, This gentleman, M. Vicinet, 
says: *How long will it take to turn from theory 
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into practice the very simple idea, that, apart 
from the precepts of religion, which we do so 
often quote, but so seldom practice, and upon the 
merest calculations of an enlightened self-interest, 
nations have a far different mission upon earth 
than to excite in each other mutual fear? How 
long will it be before they discover the selfish 
objects of those who have an interest in persuad- 
ing them that the name of a foreigner is syno- 
nymous with that of enemy? When will they 
learn that, as children of the same Father, their 
real and only enemies, those which they ought 
to struggle to destroy, are ignorance, oppression, 
misery, and superstition? that in proclaiming 
their mutual friendships, they will tend to the 
consolidation of peaceful relations with each 
other ?—when will they discover that the main- 
tenance of formidable armaments, in countries 
whose nationality is not seriously menaced, in- 
flicts an evil upon all, and confers benefits on 
none? But, better to define my idea, do you 
not think that if, confident of the maintenance of 
an honorable peace, we were to deduct from the 
500 millions francs which our army and navy 
cost us, twenty millions to be applied to the edu- 
eation of the people, and a like sum for the pur- 
pose of converting 20,000 soldiers into road 
makers; if we gave back to agriculture and 
manufactures 50,000 more soldiers, leaving in 
our pockets the sum which they cost to pay and 
support them—think you not that this would be 
a good result of the entente cordiale. Do you 
not think that this example of common sense, 
and feeling of security given by us, would have 
its influence upon the other countries of Europe, 
would lead to other disarmaments, would facili- 
tate everywhere those fiscal reforms which are 
postponed from day to day on the plea of the 
necessities of the treasury, and would give to 
productive industry that capital and labour which 
are now diverted into unproductive channels ?” 
- « « + While in a state of profound 
peace, it is for the tax-payers of England to de- 
cide whether you will run the risk of war and 
keep your money in your pockets, or whether 
you will allow an additional number of men in 
red coats and blue jackets to live in idleness 
under pretence of protecting you. I am for act- 
ing justly and fairly, and holding out the olive 
branch of peace to all the world; and [ am for 
taking upon myself, so far as my share extends, 
all the risk of any thing that may happen to me, 
without paying for another soldier or another 
sailor. But it is not merely the question of 
whether you will have more armaments, that 
you, as civilians, are competent to decide. You 
have already laid out, or will expend this year, 
seventeen millions sterling upon your armaments; 
and it is a question upon which you are compe- 
tent to decide, whether the best possible use is 
made of your money—whether, for instance, 
the navy for which you pay so largely, is really 
employed in the best way, or, at all events, in 
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ieee nrernenemeneegetnecnsttsetna etter retainer 
the way best calculated to do that which these Lanett and give them an asylum on boa 
men profess themselves so anxious to do, if you | her misconduct towards her 

will only give them more money,—to protect | pel her to fly. . ; YOu go into ¢ 

your shores. Where do you think all the great | Mediterranean and follow your ships there then 
line-of-batile ships are gone to? I have picked | is the same process going on. Why, the Medi, 
up a few notes abroad, for I have travelled by | terranean is covered with your ships ; not jo look 
water as well as land, and I venture to say that | after your commerce; we have solved that ques 
there is not more perfect idleness or more demo- | tion; they cannot put up the pretence jn foun 
ralization, the consequence of idleness, going on | of protecting our commerce ;_ we have repudiaie, 
in the same space, upon the face of the earth, | protection. But you will find them leaving 
than in our ships of war, for want of having | Portsmouth, and sailing direct for Malta, the 
something to do. Where do you find these | great skulking-hole for your navy. I was , 
great line-of-battle ships which you pay for and | Malta at the commencement of the winter, in the 
equip, and keep ready for sailing, at your har- | month of November. ‘There was a ship arrive; 
bours, with such magnificent display of power | when I was in Malta, from Portsmouth ; it ag 
and science? Do they go in those directions | come direct; it had a thousand hands on boar) 
where you have most extensive commerce? Do | when it left Portsmouth ; it came into Valetta 
they go in the direction of Hamburgh, which is | harbour with 999 men and boys, having lost one 
the great port of Europe? You never see an|on the passage; it went straight into Valetia 
English man-of-war there. Do they go to the | harbour. I went from Naples to Egypt and \o 
Baltic, where you have so much trade? Rarely | Greece, and when I came back, there was the 
is it that a man-of-war goes there; you seldom | vessel lying there still ; it had never gone out; 
see one there; there is rough weather, and there | her officers had gone on shore to live in the 
are not many attractions on shore there. Well, | clubs; and the lieutenants and other officers, 
go then to America, to North America, and I | finding the utmost difficulty in having even a pre- 
suppose, ere long; we shall do one-fifth or one- | tence for employing the crew, set them to hoist- 
sixth of all our foreign trade with the United | ing up their sails and letting them down again ; 
States—we shall come to that, I hope, very soon, | and scrubbing the decks till they almost scrubbed 
—are there any of these great men-of-war on the 


the planks in pieces. ... . « I speak for 
coast of North America? Why it is the rarest | myself as an independent member of the house 
thing if one is seen there. It is noticed in the | of commons, that not a shilling shall be added 
American newspapers, if any English man-of- | to the estimates for our armaments but I will 
war appears on their coasts; they never go | force a division of the house upon it. | began 
there; they do not like the society; there are | by identifying this question of our armaments 
no idle people there, and, therefore, they do not 


with the question of free-trade, and [ tell you in 
go there; they are not wanted, and they would | conclusion, that the question of free-trade is 
do harm rather than good, if they did go. 


deeply jeopardised all over Europe by the course 
Where, then, do these ships-of-war go to that | we are taking, dr which it is proposed to take. 
you have to pay for? . . . .-I moved for | Why, I receive the papers from Paris. There 
a return of the amount of our average naval | is a band of free-traders there, associated together, 
force that has been in the ‘Tagus and the waters 


who publish their weekly organ, as we publish 
of Portugal on the first of each month during the | our Anti-corn-law Circular. ‘They call it the 
last twelve months, the names of the ships, the | Libre Echange ; it is edited by my talented, 
complement of guns, and the number of men. | able, and excellent friend, M. Bastiat. That 
When it turns up, I should not be surprised, if | paper of last week is mourning in sack-cloth and 
you were to see that you have had a naval force | ashes over the conduct they think England is 
in the Tagus and the Douro, and on the coast of 


going to adopt. What says the organ of the 
Portugal, which, in number of guns, will not | protectionists, the Moniteur Industriel! Why, 
fall much short of the whole American navy. 


they were deluging notonly France but England 
Lisbon is a pleasant place to be at, as I can 


with their paper of last week, in which they 
youch for, having seen it; the climate is delight- | leap withexultation. * We told you so; England 
ful; geraniums in the open air in the month of 


is not sincere in free-trade; she has no faith in 
January! I do not quarrel with the taste of the 


her principles; she sees that other nations will 
captains or admirals that go and spend a twelve- | not follow her example, and she is preparing 
month in the Tagus, if you will let them; but 


armaments to take that by force which she 
what are they doing, in return for the money | thought she would take by fraud.’ 1 exhort my 
they cost you? Are they forwarding in any, | fellow-countrymen everywhere to resist this 
the remotest degree, English interests there? | attempt to throw odium upon our principles. 
Nothing of the kind. Our fleet has been in | We begun our advocacy of free-trade, believing 
the Tagus at the absolute disposal of the Queen | it would bring in its train peace and harmony 
of Portugal, and positively and literally for no- | amongst nations. The most enthusiastic amongs' 
thing else. Our papers have avowed it, that our | us never said, as some papers now pretend to 


fleet is wanted there to protect her majesty and | say, that we expected the millennium immedi- 


rd, in case 
people should com, 




















































we had got free-trade. We never ex- 

We expected we should have to give 
. to other nations to adopt these principles, 
vreciselY on the same ground that. we required 
ve to adopt them ourselves. But what we did 
aa was this—that the continent of Europe, 
eit eyes steadily fixed upon this country, in 
connection with this question, would, at all 
events, have seen that we were not the first to 
have doubts as to the tendency of our own prin- 
ciples, by arming ourselves against the world, 
when we were pretending to seek only friend- 
ship and amity. We promised to many a good 
and peaceful man who joined this agitation, that 
we would endeavour to make it the harbinger of 
that peace he so much cherished. We planted 
the olive tree; we never expected its fruit to 
come forth in a day, but we did and do expect 
it to yield fruit in due season. 


atel¥ after 
oected it. 





THE DISCORD AND THE HARMONY OF 
SAINTS. 


It might be done, indeed, but it were a thank- 
less labour, to look over the list of God’s saints— 
of those, Ll mean, whose lives and minds are in 
any way known to us—and to notice the ble- 
mishes in each; how some, according to their 
several constitutions of mind and circumstances, 
have omitted duly to cultivate one virtue, and 
others have omitted to cultivate another; how 
some have too much neglected some great truth, 
whilst others have raised to the level of truth, or 
even above it, some great error; how some have 
been very zealous for much that was evil, while 
others have been too cold toward much that was 
good. Above all, it would be possible but very 
painful to mark so often their alienation 
from each other; how they mistook each other 
for enemies and shunned each other’s society, 
insomuch that, as in the sad story of the con- 
iention between Paul and Barnabas, they parted 
altogether from one another, and, instead of do- 
ing the Lord’s work together, they were each 
obliged to do it alone. All these things might 
be noticed, and history must notice them. But 
with all this, there is another pot no less true, 
which is equally matter of history, and which 
it is far more profitable for us to contemplate— 
that with all this difference, nay, with all the 
sense of discord which actually may have pre- 
vailed, there was in all, even where they them- 
selves observed it not, a secret harmony; all 
were Christ’s soldiers, and satan’s enemies; 
all, in that great struggle between good and evil, 
which has gone on in the world since man’s first 
sin, were, according to their measure, fighting on 
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attempt to fix which of them shall sit nearest to 
Christ, on his right hand or on his left; but let 
us consider them all with thankfulness and great 
joy. giving thanks for them earnestly to God, 
their Father and ours, that He has magnified 
His grace in them, and made them conquerors 
over sin and death; and praying that we may 
be added to their number, and that we too may 
be a subject for thankfulness and not for sorrow 
to the generations which shall come after us. 


Dr. Arnold. 





A NIGHT FROM HOME. 
An incident of a rather interesting nature 


happened at Perth last week. ‘Three boys, two 
the sons of Sergeant Campbell, and another 
whose name we have not learned, the oldest fif- 
teen years, and the youngest eleven, took a fancy, 
on Thursday forenoon, being up the water-side 
on a ramble, to cross to the island opposite 
Scone Palace, and known by the name of “ the 
woody island.’””’ ‘They accordingly all waded 
across, the water being comparatively shallow ; 
but after sojourning an hour or two upon it, their 
state of mind may be conceived, when, approach- 
ing the bank to return, they found the river so 
swollen from a sudden flood, as to preclude the 
entire possibility of any attempt to recross. The 
poor little fellows wandered about on the bank 
the rest of the day, earnestly gazing on the op- 
posite shore, and along it as far as their vision 
could. stretch, or as far as an object could be 
seen, in the hope that some friendly form would 
appear and be the means of making known their 
situation and of bringing them relief. No one, 
however, although they occasionally saw some 
stroller in the distance, came within hearing of 
their cry. The result was the shades of evening 
descended, and with the darkness sunk their 
hopes of assistance for the night. They ac- 
cordingly, and with wonderful fortitude, although 
cold, hungry, and weary, set about accommodat- 
ing themselves to their circumstances as they 
best could. Occasionally, they ran about to keep 
themselves in warmth, and at other times hud- 
dled together under a tree or bush for the same 
purpose ; and in this position they sometimes 
got a little sleep. At length the morning dawned, 
and they were again on the look-out on the bank, 
but several weary hours passed before they saw 
any one approach, It was eight o’clock when 


ey saw a man, and their joy may be imagined 


when the Campbells found him to be their own 
father. We need not say on discovering his 
children, whom he had searched for the whole 
night, that he immediately stripped and waded 
across for them with all a father’s anxiety and 


the side of good. Therefore now, when all have | delight at finding them scathless and even won- 


entered into their rest together, and they who | 


were parted from one another here, find, to their 
exceeding joy, that they must needs be one for 


derfully cheerful. But one thing remains to be 
told. He wanted to take his oldest son over first 
on his back, but the son refused, saying, “ na, 


evermore, inasmuch as they each were one with | ye maun tak Willie, he’s bare fitted, an’ awful 


Christ, let us not dwell upon the differences, nor | 





cauld;”’ and on asking him to go second, he re- 
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plied, “ na, tak 
than me!’ The little trio had had no food from 
eight o’clock the previous morning. — Perth 
Courier. 
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Quakerism. —In a former number some re- 

marks were introduced respecting the benefits that 
would accrue from the adoption and observance of 
the principles which the Society of Friends has 
always professed. Agreeably to the prospect inti- 
mated at the close, some additional remarks will 
now be submitted to our readers. There is in the 
human mind a propensity to view with indifference, 
if not with contempt, such opinions or motives of 
action, as differ widely from our own. And there 
is probably nothing in which this propensity is more 
strongly exemplified, than in the estimate we form 
of the religious opinions and experience of others. 
In these respects, we are apt to judge of our neigh- 
bours by ourselves. It is therefore no subject of 
surprise, that when George Fox and his coadjutors 
proclaimed the doctrine of freedom. from sin, not 
only as attainable in the present life, but as a neces- 
‘sary part of the Christian character, and professed 
an experience similar to that described by the 
Apostle, when he declared that the Jaw of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus had made him free from the 
law of sin and death, they were regarded by many 
of the professors as well as the profane, as visionary 
enthusiasts. The doctrines which they preached 
and the standard which they held up to view, 
inculeating a degree of purity which the high pro- 
fessors of the day, the teachers and rulers of the peo- 
ple, were conscious they had not experienced, the 
latter had no alternative but to reject the doctrine, 
or submit to the condemnation which it passed upon 
them. We accordingly find, that those who made the 
highest profession of religion themselves, were gene- 
rally among the most strenuous opponents of the 
rising society. Like the first annunciation of our 
Lord’s resurrection, their words seemed to them as 
‘ idle tales, and they believed them not. 


As many of the practices into which their reli- 
gious principles necessarily led them, were widely 
different from those which generally prevailed, they 
were naturally regarded as enemies to the existing 
order of society. 


Among the practical results of their religious prin- 
ciples, there were three in particular, all of unques- 
tionable importance, which varied so widely from 
those usually adopted. by their cotemporaries, that 
those who held them were naturally regarded, like 
the primitive Christians, as turning the world upside 


this time, for he’s littler | down, viz.: 


——— 


The means of national secur; 
administration of justice, and the mainte, 
the Christian religion. 

The usual practice of nations was eyideny) vba 
upon the supposition that their security from, , 
aggressions of their neighbours depends y; pon ~ 
ability and readiness to defend themselves. Hee, 
the generally admitted maxim, that to be pre pared 
war is the best preservative of peace. And th 
the fallacy of this doctrine has been proved : ‘he 
history of all nations, and is easily S areely : 
argument, it still retains a place in the theo ry 
governments. Notwithstanding some practical 
trations of the safety arising from the pacific pli lie 
which had been exhibited long anterior to the (} 
tian era, and the unquestionable fact that the Chr, 
tians of the two first centuries absolutely refuse, ; 
bear arms; though the history of the ‘world Was 
filled with the disasters and horrors of war ; thoyg! 
the whole tenor and spirit of the Christian relig 
inculcate peace and good will to man—it evide; 
requires a confidence in the protection of an over 
ruling and all powerful Providence, which nothing 
less than conscientious conviction of duty pe 
furnish, to enable nations to withdraw their depend. 
ance upon the arm of flesh and the policy of man 
and intrust their security to the Divine blessing, and 
to the necessary result of a strict adherence to jus 
tice in their intercourse with others. The standard 
which christianity first offered to a jarring world, 
was that which the Society of Friends were again 
concerned to proclaim and uphold; and it was is 
the governments established in the western world 
under their administration, that the safety and 
advantage of the pacific policy received their mos 
prominent illustration. The government of Penn- 
sylvania, which was erected in the midst of savage 
tribes, accustomed to war, and unacquainted with 
the humanizing doctrines of the gospel, was ‘ound 
capable of maintaining the relations of peace, as 
long as the rulers continued to act upon the princi- 
ples of the founder. This was an example suchas 
the world had never witnessed before; and it fur- 
nished a triumphant refutation of all the arguments 
that could be advanced in support of the necessity 
of military preparation against the aggressions ol 
hostile invaders. 

This practical illustration of the results arising 
fromthe gospel plan, in opposition to the policy of 
the world, could not fail to operate upon the more 
considerate class, even of those who did not em- 
brace the general principles of Friends, and to lead 
to a closer examination of the policy or necessity o! 
referring the adjustment of national controversies ‘0 
the uncertain arbitrament of the sword. The principles 
upon which the government of Pennsylvania ws 
founded, were not only conducive to the maintenance 
of peace, in their external relations, but they pet 
vaded the system in its internal operations. The re- 
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formation, rather than the punishment of offenders, 
hecaime a prominent object of penal law. The me- 
‘rations of the criminal code, by. which the early 
aa lation of the province was marked. and the im- 
ae thus given to the march of civilization and 
oie in the punishment of crimes, may be 
clearly traced to the religious opinions of William 
penn and his coadjutors. George Fox, at an early 
neriod of his ministry, testified against the sangui- 
vary laws of his native country, and urged the judi- 
vial officers of the time to the exercise of a lenity 
hich the statutes of the realm did not allow. The 
views of christianity, and the principles of action 
which this first preacher of our Society was labouring 
«o ineuleate and establish, were those which the 
founder of Pennsylvania and his fellow professors 
carried with them to the new world ; and introduced 
to aconsiderable extent, into their system of legis- 
lation. To these principles we are unquestionably 
indebted for the prominent station which this State 
has occupied in the improvement of the penal law; 
and to what else can we attribute the fact, that she 
was several years in advance of any other in the 
Union, in giving a death blow to negro slavery by 
legislative enactment. 

It is not now designed to inquire whether the 
sandard which was held up by the early professors 
of the society, has been always supported by a con- 
sistent example; but we insist’ that the exaltation 
of the standard itself, in relation to war, was of 
great importance to the world. While the true 
principles of the gospel were proclaimed, even as a 
theory, this theory was a standing protest against an 
inconsistent practice. The standard of Quakerism 
being inseribed with peace on earth and good will to 
men, is a rebuke to its professors if they fall below it. 
Whatever the standard may be, the object and aim 
of the sincere in heart, will be to conform their 
practice to it. Consequently the more nearly the 
standard approximates to perfection, the more ex- 
alted will the practice probably be. 

If now we advert to the consequence of a strict 
and invariable adherence to the principles of Quaker- 
ism in relation to war, we readily pemeive that the 
example must have a powerful effect upon those 
who fall within the sphere of its influence. The 
system includes not only an abstinence from hostile 
aggression and military preparation, but the subju- 
gation of the malevolent passions from which wars 
and fightings spring. Hence the consistent advocate 
of peace diffuses a moral atmosphere around him. 
in which the spirit of war can scarcely breathe ; an 
atmosphere in which the halo of military glory finds 
no place. And when the fires of heroism cease to 

be fanned by the breath of fame, they will probably 
soon expire. 

That the principles for which Friends have 
always contended, have made very important pro- 
gress in the world since the days of Fox and Penn, 
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will no doubt be generally admitted. This progress 
may be regarded as the necessary result of advan- 
cing civilization and refinement. But we ought to 
remember that the progress of society, civil and re- 
ligious, is owing to the labours and influence of en- 
lightened individuals, and to the principles which 
they impress upon the public mind. We may, 
therefore, justly consider the promulgation of our 
doctrines in relation to war, by the early professors 
of Quakerism, as among the most efficient means 
of promoting the civilization of the world. 

Our reflections on the other points in question, 
must be deferred to a future number. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ meeting house, New 
Garden, Columbiana county, Ohio, on Fifth-day 
the 10thult., Lawate Tatum, of lowa, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of James Hervey Dean. 


Diep,—In Greenfield, Saratoga county, N. Y., on 
the morning of the 4th inst., Lypra, wife of Elihu 
Anthony, in the 79th year of herage. She was a 
member of Greenfield Monthly Meeting, and for 
a years acceptably filled the station of Elder. 
Her Jast illness, which was protracted, and, near the 
close of it, attended with great bodily distress, she 
was enabled to bear with Christian patience, de- 
siring that if there was anything in her way, she 
might be favoured to see it. She died, like one 
falling asleep, having expressed her belief that 
“all was clear.” Blessed are the dead which'die 
in the Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; and their 
works do follow them. 


, In Northeast, N. Y., on the 2d inst., Amy 
Carman, widow of Richard Carman, in the 88th 
yer of her age. She wasa member of Stanford 

lonthly Meeting, and for many years, filled with 

ropriety and usefulness, the station of Elder. 

hough for some time too feeble to attend our re- 
ligious meetings, yet her concern for the welfare of 
society was lively and undiminished; and her 
quiet and —_ close leaves no doubt, that, 
through Redeeming mercy, she was prepared fora 
better state of existence, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 





MEMORIAL OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND ON 
NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


At a Meeting for Sufferings, held the 4th of 
2d month, 1848, 


This meeting has thought it right, in uphold- 
ing our Christian testimony against all wars and 
fightings, to prepare, on behalf of the Society, a 
memorial on the subject of the military defences 
of the country, to Lord John Russell, as the head 
of the present administration. It was presented 
to him on the Ist inst., by acommittee of the 
said meeting, who were received in a kind and 
friendly manner. This meeting is renewedly 
impressed with the value and importance of this 
our ancient testimony to the peaceable character 
of. the Gospel, and feels engaged in brotherly 
love to commend to our members generally, the 
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y feel that even of la 
time our country has not been clear of the « 
Rosert Forster, Clerk. | war in its intercourse with distant par, 


consistent maintenance and the diffusion of it in | Although we painfull 
a Christian spirit. 


‘pe 
e Sir { 


. . TS, v 
ia revard it as a cause of reve atit , 
The Memorial is as follows :— 5 , w rent gratitude to Hin 

/ who ruleth in the kin 


| gdoms of men, that +h. 
TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


FIRST LORD OF THE | His good providence, peace has remaine 
TREASURY. 


ec 


broken between us and the neighbourin, ct 
We have respectfully to solieit thy attention | tries of Europe, with so very little excey 
to a few considerations in reference to the sub-| for the last thirty years. Incalculable 4, the 
ject of additional military defences for the coun- | benefits, moral and religious, as well as po}j, 
try. In doing so, we are aware of the high | and commercial, which have resulted therefroy 
standard which we have to uphold; but how-| both to them and to us; and the retrospec ,, 
ever sensible of our own imperfections, we feel the past, and especially of the repeated deliver. 
that it is simply the standard of the New Testa-| ance from threatening disputes and_hosiijjsi¢. 
ment, and that which we dare not lower, but| between this and other countries, in differs: 
which, through the help of the Holy Spirit, all | parts of the globe, ought assuredly to lead ys » 
are called to maintain. a nation to put our trust rather in the Protection 
In obedience to the plain precepts, and in| and overruling hand of the Almighty, than in the 
conformity to the whole scope of the Gospel of | defence of fleets and armies. 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we have, asa We had hailed the repeated settlements 9 
religious Society, ever maintained that all war, disputes between nations by the safe and honour. 
defensive as well as offensive, is unlawful to the | able method of arbitration, as well as numeroys 
Christian. Our Lord expressly enjoins it upon | other instances of the adoption of a pacific poli. 
us to love our enemies, and when smitten on| cy in later times, as indicating some approach 
the one cheek to turn the other also. His com-| to those true principles of Christian governmen 
mands are illustrated and enforced by His own} which we cannot but desire may, with all na- 
perfect example—an example which we are told | tions, wholly supersede the sin of war, whether 
in Scripture, He hath left us that we should fol-| offensive or defensive, with its complicated evils, 
low His steps, “ who did no sin, neither was| moral and social. ~ 
guile found in his mouth;”’ “when he was re- We cannot but regard military preparati Ns, 
viled he reviled not again; when he suffered he | even when undertaken by a nation on the ground 
threatened not, but committed himself unto Him| of defence against apprehended or possible ag- 
that judgeth righteously.’ Believing, as we do, | gressions, as calculated to irritate the inhabitants 
that that which is a duty for man individually, | of other countries ; and as therefore practically 
is a duty for man collectively, and that what is| tending to. precipitate the very events against 
contrary to the commands of Christ in one man,| which they profess to guard. Nor can we shut 
is contrary to His will in a people, we have| our eyes to the fact, that all such preparations, 
uniformly maintained that all war and warlike} whether by increase of the standing army; by 
operations are unchristian, and that the nation} impressment for the navy; by calling out the 
that would be found walking in the light of the | militia, or otherwise training men to the use ol 
Gospel must not lift up sword against nation,| arms; or by the formation of forts and arsenals, 
neither learn war any more. We are, more-| inevitably diffuse a martial spirit among the 
over, firmly persuaded that nothing would so| people and kindle the angry passions of the 
surelf promote both the safety and the true| multitude; whilst the low morals of a naval port 
prosperity of kingdoms, as an entire conformity | and of a garrison town but too plainly show that 
to the precepts and the example of Christ. one evil tendency of our nature is closely con- 
Hence it is with deep concern and sorrow of| nected with others, and that war and its accom 
heart, not only as Christians, but as dutiful sub-| paniments are among the most prolific sources 
jects of our beloved Queen, and as true friends of | of vice. 
our country, that we have observed the discus- We are deeply sensible of the arduous ané 
sions in Parliament and the agitation of the | difficult duties which devolve upon our rulers, 
public mind in reference to increased military | especially in times like the present, and we de- 
preparations against the possible aggressions of| sire that you may be enabled, by a wise admin 
foreign powers. Whilst, therefore, we desire to | istration based on Christian principles, to show 
abstain from intermeddling in mere political | to surrounding nations that the true strength : 
questions, we have believed it required of us, as| the empire consists, under the blessing of God, 
a solemn and religious duty, respectfully to lay | in that moral power which results from fearless: 
before thee and those who are associated with | ly and trustfully doing what is right in His sight, 
thee in the administration of the affairs of the| and in performing the duties and cultivating the 
empire, our earnest plea against any addition to | arts of peace. Et e 
the military operations of the country, however| May that wisdom which is from above, 40" 
such addition may appear to be simply of a pro-| which is peaceable as well as pure, be so earnest- 
tective character. ly sought and so faithfully followed, by those who 
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‘ veal with the chief authority in this realm, 
ny ou maybe enabled by your counsels, in- 
pot to promote the glory of God, in the 
a the harmony and the welfare of His “ 
ional creation. | 

(Signed by forty-nine members.) 


London, Ist month 21st, 1848. 








REMARKS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Publie opinion, both in Europe and in the 
raited States, is becoming more opposed to 


| I do not attach any great weight to public 

opinion, except where there has been time for 

correct and full information, and that opinion is 
|given without extra excitement, and wholly 
| without party views. Public sentiment, how- 
ever, is to be respected when the people are 
| well informed, and have time to form an opinion. 
| And it is always matter of policy to respect and 
| to listen to it: because it will have an influence 

in complaints and verdicts, when crime has been 
}committed. If the people will not convict nor 
/complain, because they are opposed to capital 
| punishments, criminals will escape all punish- 





Capital Punishment—with some, as to its im- | ments. And surely, it would be better for soci- 
spicy, with others, as to its agreement with the | ety, and for the innocent and virtuous, that the 


~ghts of humanity, and with others again, as to 
;s inconsistency with the spirit of Christianity. 


[: is believed, by a portion of the people, that | 


Christianity does not justify or sanction it—and 
what this consideration is superior to all others. 
With the sincere Christian, this suggestion 
should, and will have influence. If the Gospel 
joes not allow one individual to take the life of 
another, how can a society of men justly do it? 
4s to humanity and mercy, they certainly plead 
for the guilty, so far, as that they may have an 
opportunity and the means of reformation, if 
consistent with the welfare of the virtuous. And 
as to the policy of the milder system, many be- 
lieve, that severe punishments rather increase 
than diminish crime. It has been fully proved, 
both in Europe and in America, that where the 
peualty is severe, the effect has been, that. few, 
very few, are convicted or complained of, and 
hata vast majority of offenders, therefore, es- 
cape all punishment. And this evidently serves 
ouly to corrupt society, and bring the civil au- 
horities into contempt. It is difficult to find a 
jury who will bring in a verdict of guilty, against 
one charged with the commission of acrime which 
is to be followed by a capital punishment. They 
will be casuists enough to find some reason for 
saying not guilty ;-when, if the punishment 
were confinement to hard labour in the state 
prison, they would readily have .said guilty. 
There is no reasoning against this feeling, or this 
result, So itis. Many men think that human 
goveraments cannot rightfully take away the life 
ot man.~ There are cases which might be 
uamed; one within two years in a neighbouring 
‘tate, particularly, when the spectators thought, 
and the judges thought, and the jurors no doubt 
‘nought, the prisoner at the bar guilty. But death 
was the penalty of the crime charged, and they 
‘aid notguilty: and the prisoner was discharged. 
but had the punishment been confinement to 
hard labour for life, there is no doubt the ver- 
“ict would have promptly been “guilty.” And 
the fear of confinement for life, within the massive 
walls of the state prison, with depraved and 
userable culprits, must be a strong check on the 
indulgence of evil passions, which may entail 
such a punishment. 





| guilty and injurious be punished by confinement, 
than not punished in any way. 

It is admitted that the state prisons now are 
strong enough to prevent all escape; and it is 
admitted by most, that the fear of confinement 
to hard labour for life, will prove as sure and 
| powerful a preventive of crime, as that of the pun- 
| ishment of death. And surely, with every man, 
| something is due, with the benevolent much is 

due, to the consideration of giving a poor misera- 
ble sinner time to reflect, to repent, and become 
prepared for heaven. 

As the state prisons are now generally regulat- 
ed and conducted, I believe they afford an op- 
portunity for reformation, and do often effect 
that most desirable object. It is true that the 
principal design and purpose of human govern- 
ment is to punish for the violation of law, for the 
welfare and protection of its subjects; and 
heretofore this has been the only design. ‘The 
spirit of this enlightened age, chastened and 
guided by the spirit of Christianity, has suggested 
the penitentiary system ; by which the criminal 
may have an eres | to reform, at the same 
time that he is subjected to restraint or punish- 
ment inflicted by society for its safety ; and many 
benevolent and pious individuals are seeking for 
the accomplishment of this object. I see not 
how the plan can be opposed by any enlightened 
philanthropist. No objection to it will satisfy 
the humane and benevolent, which does not go 
to show, either that confinement in a state prison 
will not be a sure and effectual restraining of the 
criminal from farther mischief: or that this 
punishment will prove a far less preventive of 
crime, with the bad who are abroad in society, 
than the gallows; and will therefore not be so 
great a terror to the wicked, as capital punish- 
ment.. It is believed, that with the most 
abandoned and depraved, confinement to hard 
labour for life will be more dreaded than a sud- 
den death ; and that while capital punishment is 
the penalty of crime, there is great reason to ex- 
pect most who are guilty will escape all punish- 
ment, through the influence of public opinion, 
and the humane feelings of the jurors. I believe 
we are far more sure of having the guilty de- 
tected, convicted and punished, if capital punish- 
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ments should be abolished, and confinement to | return of the disorder should take t 


hard labour for life in the state prison substituted, 
in all cases where now the statutes require the 
penalty of death. A. Braprorp. 





NOTICE OF ANTHONY STERRY, 
OF SOUTHWARK, ENGLAND. 


This dear young friend was, from a child, of 
a delicate constitution. He had much to contend 
with in his natural disposition, but it appears that, 
from early life, he had felt the necessity of its 
subjugation, and that truthfulness had been a 
prominent feature in his character. The opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to create anew in Christ 
Jesus, it is believed, was powerfully experienced 
by him, during the latter part of the life of his 
dear mother, to whom he clung with great affec- 
tion, and whose prayers, on his behalf, appeared 
to be graciously regarded. 

About the beginning of the 5th month, 1846, 
he was attacked by illness ; when, being deprived 
of the precious sense of acceptance in the Be- 
loved, of which he had previously been a _par- 
taker, he was for a season involved in deep 
mental conflict. 

About this period, he wrote,—“ I do hope and 
believe that I have been benefitted by this ill- 
ness, and have at times felt the presence of 
good; but I do feel that much remains to be 
overcome, particularly now that I am getting 
better, and former inclinations return.’? So 
closely did he cling to the hope of restoration, 
that even when told the opinion of his medical 
attendants, he still thought he should eventually 
recover; and it was not until the unexpected 
rupture of a blood vessel on the lungs, on the 
2d of 11th month, that he felt his disease was of 
a nature from which he must not expect to 
recover. 

Till near the latter part of his illness, he was 
very seldom able to give expression to his 
feelings; to a friend he wrote —“ I have looked 
upon this illness as a peculiar dispensation for 
my good; and although at times rather low, 
under the feeling that | am making no progress, 
yet I trust that if not now, it may at some future 
time, be sanctified to me; and my earnset desire 
18, that the Lord’s hand may not spare, till the 
work is accomplished ; and I trust He will give 
me strength to bear it.”’ 

_ Tenth month, 6th. “On looking back to the 
time when Sir B. Brodie came to see me, (8th 
month, 20th,) when I was worse than at any time, 
either before or since ; I recollect, with thankful- 
ness, that my mind did then feel easy, as to the 
event of my getting better. I do not think I 
could have expressed a wish either way ; though 
I cannot say I have the same feelings now, as I 
think, with returning health, the desire for life 
is given to enjoy it. YetI hope I never shall 
forget the feelings I had at that time; and if a 





lace, | toe 


the same power will be with me for yo.) » W! 
Eleventh month, Ist. In his Private notet we 
he writes :— Oh, my dear heavenly Patho. = 
thou, for the sake of thy dear Son, “ ths 
me at this time; be near unto me and help . ms 
Oh Lord! my thoughts and hopes are op y,,. " 
and thy dear Son. Oh! shew me thy «. no 
again; and grant untu me a measure of hes re 
which has kept my thoughts on thee. ».. va 
times during this illness. If it should pl aie wi 
again, Oh Lord, to bring me very low, do »,,. all 
be with me, and draw me nearer and nearer ys, 
thee. Do thou enable me, day by day, ,, ». jo 
that which is right in. thy sight; and jelp », se 
Lord, by thy grace, to strive against my by cate ol 
sin.” 5 " 0 
18th. “ Oh Lord, how can I acknowledge 7 
thy loving kindness, and tender mercies, wie . 
brought very low. In the hour of anguish thou P 


wast with me; thy rod and thy staff helped me, 
‘Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: 
for his mercy endureth forever.’ Great are ihy 
mercies, and that my soul knoweth right wel, 
Thine, Oh Lord, have been the leading string 
of love ;—Oh, how gently hast thou deal wig 
me |” 

Twelfth month, 2d. “ There are times when 
my mind is permitted to feel a peaceful calm, 
and holy joy; when [ am lost in wonder an 
gratitude, in contemplating the love of Him who 
died for me, and whom [ trust I increasingly 
desire to serve ; who has indeed dealt with ne 
as a Father that pitieth his children. When | 
think how many are called away at a momen’ 
warning, and others with but a short time for 
preparation, whilst I have had months for cow 
templating his mercy and goodness towards me, 
I feel sometimes almost overpowered, and know 
not how to love Him as I ought.” 

After commenting a little on his ailments, te 
adds :—“ Should patience and grace be granted 
me, then I can rest in peace, as to the event of 
this illness. I have been shewn the emptiness 0! 
some of the things of this world ; but I still cling 
to many of them. There is still much to over 
come ; and patience with others, I want muci.’ 

He ofien mentioned his fears that he did no! 
love his Saviour enough, or feel sorrow enovs! 
for his sins; though, he added,—* they have no! 
been what the world calls gross sins.”’ 

In reply to an inquiry relative to the state 0! 
his mind, a few days before his decease, he 
said,—* I have a confident hope that all wil b 
well; for I have a sure and firm belief, that He 
has indeed begun the good work in me; and! 
feel assured He will in no wise cast out thos 
who, in humble trust, come unto Him. Its 
of His grace and mercy, that we are saved. 

On the morning of the 23d of Ist month, 
1847, but a short time before his close, he said, 
in an impressive mannery—*‘ Father! \ 
chariots of Israel, and the horsemen there0!- 
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it seems wisely to avoid forming such a labyrinth 
as might confound itself in its daily course, or in 
its efforts to escape from an enemy, to whose 
depredations it is exposed even in its retreat. 
Its time of labour is chiefly at an early hour in 
the morning ; but if every thing be still, it may 
be seen at work atother seasons. The slightest 
sound or movement of an approaching foot stops 
the work, and no further lifting of the earth will 
be attempted that day. These runs are mostly 
made towards the end of autumn ; are this crea- 
ture’s hunting-ground for foud ; are abandoned 
when the soil has been thoroughly searched 
through and through ; and though they are form- 
ed with so much toil as to make it desirable not 
to desert them while there is anything to be done 
there, yet in a month or two the animal quits 
them for new ground, perhaps at a great distance, 
where the hunting promises better success. 

A favourite spot for its winter quarters, and 
one it prefers to other seasons, is in enclosed 
fields, under the shelter of a hedge of high-piled 


' world to me now! ‘ When I 

7 What he valley and shadow of death, I 

| ov rno evil; Thou art with me, thy rod and 

| . aff they comfort me.’”” On his father re- 

ms it ‘the wnutterable comfort it afforded him, 

a express SO much, he added :—-" I do 

a cnow that I am going just now, but I have a 

vy precious feeling, if going through the dark 

“an and His arm is with me. All will be 

well.” and after a short pause, “ He is with me ; 

“a the expression of his love to all, he re- 

sined .—«Jtis hard work to die! but I have a 

vense given me that, through the love and mercy 

o( my Redeemer, a place of rest is prepared for 

ve.” He then took an affectionate leave of his 

sister and brothers. After which, he embraced 

bis dear father, and, in about ten minutes, quietly 

nassed away, we humbly trust, to join the just 

»f all generations, in ascribing glory and honour 
the Lord God and the Lamb. 

He died on 23d of First month, 1847, aged 









































wenty.—Innual Monitor. earth, along the middle of whose base the run is 
carried, and in whose mass of mould it finds 
security from cold and from its natural enemies. 
| THE MOLE, 


The heaps it throws up are cast on the sides, 
and at intervals a lateral passage is driven into 
the field, to which, when the inducement is 
powerful, it transfers its principal operations ; 
and there encounters its greatest hazards from 
the traps of the mole-catcher, and the pursuit of 
the weasel and the rat, with whom it fights furi- 
ously, but without success. When undisturbed, 
the mole often shifts its quarters; and in mak- 
ing a new selection, its choice seems to be much 
influenced by caprice. It makes these changes 
especially in the months of July and August; 
but I have known it to take excursions of re- 
moval to such distances, that no mark of its pre- 
sence could be detected, in the month of January, 
if an open and moist season. A large part of 
such a journey must be along the surface ; and 
it is probable that, at all times, this is its mode 
of emigration to distant places. In summer, 
much of its time is thus passed in migration from 
one field to another, because the hardness of the 
ground renders it difficult to throw up the soil, 
and follow up the worms, which have sunk 
deeper down into the soil. It shows the same 
love of change in moist weather, when the 
ground is more workable. 

If not to its mind, the mole repeatedly changes 
its quarters ; and though shut up in darkness, it 
reluctantly continues on the northern declivity 
of a hill, where it has little light, and less heat, 
unless its other advantages are unusually great. 
Its migration from one district to another ex- 
poses it to great danger, as it is slow to escape, 


The habits of the mole will vary with the 
sil, and particularly with the structure of the 
round, as it is rich and deep, or shallow, level, 
rocky, uneven, or intersected with raised mounds 
: or hedges of earth, five or six feet high, and of 
: the same thickness, such as divide fields in the 
west of England. ‘The presence of this animal 
isknewn by the heaps of fine earth, or hills, 
thrown up during its subterraneous operations. 
In deep ground, little of its labours can be traced, 
except when thus marked ; but in a thin soil, or 
in hard ground, a ridge is often driven along, 
which is distinctly raised above the ordinary 
level of the surface ; and the mole-hill is only 
elevated where the earth is so fine and friable, 
: that the removal of some part of it is necessary 
give the creature a clear course in its runs 
backward and forward. The creep or run is in 
a zig-zag direction; and when the neighbour- 
hood is very productive of its prey, exceedingly 
%0,a8 if the animal were unwilling to pass out 
ofso fertile a district. But for the most part it 
ukes a straightforward course ; and in theopen 
space of a down, it passes through more than 
uly paces of distance without lifting a heap, 
with a progress amounting to two or three 
human paces in a day, and the whole run is two 
hundred feet in length. In the course of this 
passage, advantage is taken of any obstructions 
which oceur, as if conscious of the probability 
of pursuit; and the run is made to pass among 
ihe roots of dwarf furze, and even under a large 
‘tone, while, at irregular distances, openings are | and litde prepared to defend itself. 
made to allow of excursions on the surface, and| The run is differently formed in spring, in 
the free admission of air. ‘There are many | consequence of a difference of object. Where 
‘ateral branches from the principal passage ; but | fields are not large, the hedge is still the selected 
hone of them extend to any great distance ; for! spot; on which account its nest is not often dis- 
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covered. Mr. Bell has given a sketch of the 
skilful arrangements made for its safety at this 
time ; but in districts where the hedge is chosen 
for defence, no other departure from its usual 
form is made than an enlargement of the space, 
and a more comfortable lining. Fourteen young 
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a 


destructive. Admitting that mole-heane 
loosening of the soil by the runs m _ 
a field, are inconveniences, and eyey in 
and that it is unsightly to see aa 

lawn disfigured with these tumuli, Sathenn 
ances may be either removed or turned riya ae 


and 
ade thron- 


Urinys 


ones have been discovered in one nest; but} tage; and it must not be forgotten that | 


though the mole is not a social animal, it is hard 
to believe that they could have been littered by 
one mother. 


The mole may sleep more in winter than in | destroying them: for their extirpation is sy». , 
other seasons, but it is not its habit to become | be followed by a fresh invasion.—Coyc) op, ), 


torpid at this time. In frost and snow, fine 
earth is often seen freshly turned up, as evidence 
of its activity; but as it is a creature of great 
voracity, and cannot endure long fasting, like 
many wild animals of that character, it is not 
easy to say how its wants are at this time sup- 
plied. A dead or living bird, numbed with the 
cold, is always a welcome morsel; but its track 
has not been seen in the snow in pursuit of it. 
It perceives the earliest approach of a thaw ; and 
after a long seclusion, a heap may be seen pro- 
truding through the thin covering of snow, as 
evidence of its sensibility to change of tempera- 
ture—a circumstance more easily understood 
when we recollect that it is the radiation of heat 
from the inner parts of the earth which exercises 
the first influence in the change; and that it is 
because the air abstracts this heat more rapidly 
than the earth supplies it, that frost and snow 
are produced and continued. When, from 
changes in the atmosphere, this rapid abstraction 
ceases, the heat below becomes more sensibly 
felt; and this is first visible at the surface of 
the soil. 

A good supply of drink is essential to the 
mole’s existence ; and its healthy condition is 
marked by a softness and moisture about the 
snout, where its most perfect organ of sensation 
is placed. The flexibility of that organ, and its 
command over it, are indeed exquisite ; but it is 
not used in the operations of excavation and lift- 
ing. This is the work of the feet, neck, and the 
hinder part of the shoulder ; and in these parts 
the mole is perhaps the strongest quadruped in 
existence, in proportion to its size. ‘The heaps 
it throws up are not made simply by lifting; for 
the superfluous earth is collected at easy dis- 
tances, and thrust along, until so much is accu- 
mulated, as compels it to convey it out of the 
way, and then its work in tunnelling goes on 
again. 

The mole has more enemies than it is sup- 
posed to have; for though its disappearance 
from a district is sometimes due to emigration, 
there must be other causes at work to account 
for their extirpation in particular localities. 
They may destroy each other in their burrows, 
for they are exceedingly quarrelsome ; the fox 
and weasel, too, are formidable foes; but the 
ceaseless war waged against them by man, the 
least excusable enemy they have, is the most 


| 
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| Ohio to Pittsburg, 


destruction of more injurious creatures i. 
siderable. If it is desirable to expel they ¢,. 
their haunts, it may be done effectually yi), 


stinct. 


STEAMBOAT TRAVELLING. 


From the very able report of the St, Lon 
Committee to the Chicago Convention offer. 
we make the following table, showing the Jeno, 
of that part of the principal western rivers psy. 
gable by steamboats. | 

Miles 
Mississippi from the Gulf to St. Anthony's a 

Falls, , 
Missouri, from its mouth to the foot of the 

Rapids, 

Red River, to head of navigation, 


2,200 


2.0% 

1.000) 

1.000 

| Arkansas, to mouth of the Neosho and 
Verdigris, 


639 


Tennessee to Chattanooga, 485 
Wabash to Lafayette, %1\) 
Illinois to Ottawa, 250) 
Cumberland to Nashville, 91) 
Osage, 200 

Total, 8.985 


DEFENCE OF SWINE. 


Some folks accuse pigs of being filthy in their 
habits, and negligent in their personal appear- 
ance. But whether food is best eaten off the 
ground, or from China plates, is, it seems to me, 
merely a matter of taste and convenience, abou! 
which pigs and men may honestly differ. They 
ought then, to be judged charitably. At any 
rate, pigs are not filthy enough to chew tobaceo, 
nor to poison their breath by drinking whiskey. 
And as to their personal appearance, you don't 
eatch a pig playing the dandy, nor the females 
among them picking their way up this muddy 
village, after a rain, in kid slippers. 

Notwithstanding their heterodox notions, hogs 
have some excellent traits of character.—If one 
chances to wallow a little deeper in some mire 
hole than his fellows, and so carries off and 
comes in possession of more of this earth than 
his brethren, he never assumes an extra import 
ance on that account; neither are his brethren 
stupid enough to worship him for it.—Ther 
only question seems to be, is he still a hog ! li 
he is, they treat him as such. 

And when a hog has no merits of his own, be 
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if ; : That all my hopes are fixed on Thee! n a 
James Madison, from 1809 to 1817, died mit 
e June 28, 1836, aged 85 Thy glorious eye pervadeth space, a 
, — Thou’rt present, Lord, in every place ; 
, James Monroe, from 1817 to 1825, died July And wheresoe’er my lot may be, “ 
4, 1831, aged 73. Still shall my spirit cleave to Thee! "a 
John Quincy Adams, from 1825 to 1829, Ssinlaabantenuwadiiie-dihis r 
died February 23, 1848, aged 81. y Py 4 
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{TRUTH WELL EXPRESSED. 

The Governor of Tennessee, in his inaugural 
address, SA4YS+ . 

«| firmly believe, and take pleasure in an- 
nouneing it, that no state can prosper in a long 
~sreer of true glory in the disregard of the claims 
of justice and the injunctions of the Christian 
vligion. A flood-tide of apparent prosperity 
nay come, filling for the time the avenues of 
rade, and satiating the cravings of taste and 
wriosity, yet sooner or later it has its ebb, and 
either cloys with its abundance or leaves the 
void greater than before. History isa silent but 
eloquent witness of its truth, and from her undy- 
ing lamp sheds a stream of unceasing light along 
our pathway. ‘The fabrics of ancient greatness, 
built by injustice and consecrated to ambition, 
are now flitting shadows before us, starting up 
fom behind the broken pillars and fallen columns 
that were reared to perpetuate the genius by 
which they were wrought.” 





In account of the terms of service of each of 
the Presidents of the United States, the time 
of their decease and ages. 


George Washington, from March, 1789 to 
1797, died December 14, 1799, aged 68. 

John Adams, from 1797 to 1801, died July 
4, 1826, aged 91. 

Thomas Jefferson, from 1801 to 1809, died 
July 4, 1826, aged 83. 


Andrew Jackson, from 1829 to 1837, died 
June 8, 1845, aged 78. 

Martin Van Buren, from 1837 to 1841, who 
still lives. 

Wm. H. Harrison, from March 4, 1841 to 
April, 4, 1841, when he died, aged 74. He 
lived only 31 days after his inauguration. 

John Tyler, from April 1841 to March 1845, 
who still lives. 

James K. Polk, from 1845, who still occupies 
the Presidential chair. 
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ON SILENT WORSHIP.—J. J. G. 


The word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer ? 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wondrous skill, 
True graces to impart : 

He teaches all the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 


He dissipates the coward’s fears 
And bids the coldest glow; 

He speaks ; and lo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow. 


He knows to bend the heart of steel, 
He bows the loftiest soul ; 

O’er all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control ! 


And ah! how precious is his love, 
In tenderest touches given : 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mind to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads ; 

*Tis peace, ’tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds. 


HYMN. 
BY JEAN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 


Oh Lord ! thy heavenly grace impart, 
And fix my frail inconstant heart ; 
Henceforth my chief desire shall be 
To dedicate myself to Thee! 


Whate’er pursuits my time employ, 
One thought shall fill my soul with joy ; 
That silent, secret thought shall be, 


Safe, ’neath the shelter of Thy wing, 
My sweetest thought henceforth shall be, 
That all I want, | find in Thee! 





THE CHILD’S EVENING BLESSING. 


But oh ! an eye that never sleeps, 

Its silent watch o’er Israel keeps ;— 

A tempered shield is o’er him spread— 
An arm of love sustains his head— 

A seraph’s voice is in his ear, 

Sleep sweetly—for thy God is near. 


L. H. Sicourneyr. 
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The Treasurer of the Coloured Infant School 
Association gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
twenty-five dollars from a contributor over the 
signature of N. N. 


When winds the mountain oak assail, 
And lay its glories waste ; 
tent may slumber in the vale, 


Unconscious of the blast. Beattie. 
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REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Our readers are, perhaps, generally aware, that 
in 1792, the ruling party in France declared the 
regal power abolished, and a republic estab- 
lished ; that in the beginning of the following year, 
Louis Sixteenth was beheaded, and such of his 
relatives as escaped with their lives, sought au 
asylum in other countries. After a series i less: 
ders, Napoleon Bonaparte established his authority 
upon the ruins of the republic. In 1814, Napoleon 
was expelled from France, and Louis Eighteenth, 
brother to the former king, was placed upon the 
throne. In the year 1815, the dreadful battle of 
Waterloo decided the fate of Napoleon, and con- 
signed him to St. Helena, a barren rock of the 
ocean, where he died in 1821. In 1830, the 
reigning monarch, Charles Tenth, successor to 
Louis Eighteenth, and his ministry, promulgated 
some ordinances placing greater restrictions on the 
freedom of the people than their spirit would 
quietly bear. Under the guidance of La Fayette, a 
revolution was effected ; Charles was expelled, and 
Louis Philippe, of the family of Orleans, was placed 
on the throne, with the character of a citizen king. 
This was termed the revolution of three days, and it 
is said to have cost the lives of about 1000 men. 

It appears that the citizen king, notwithstanding 
his acknowledged abilities, his extensive acquire- 
ments, andthe ample experience of his early life, 
did not fully appreciate the growing spirit of free- 
dom, and the force of public opinion among his 
countrymen. By the last arrival from Europe, we 
learn that a revolution, in some measure similar to 
that of 1830, was effected near the end of last 
month. ‘The tmmediate cause of this popular erup- 
tion is said to have been an attempt of the govern- 
ment to suppress, by force, the Reform Banquets, 
which was regarded as an effort to restrain free 
discussion, and to gag the mouths of the people. 
The city of Paris and its vicinity were occupied by 
a military force amounting to nearly 100,000 men ; 
and upon this the minister seems to have relied for 
the support of his measures. But in this case, as 
frequently happens in_ revolutionary times, the 
ailien appeared quite as favourable to the cause 
of the people as to the wishes of their rulers. The 
city of Paris was for some days in great confusion ; 
the lives of nearly five hundred people are said to 
have been destroyed. The minister, Guizot, re- 
signed his office, and Louis Philippe with his fami- 
ly made a hasty retreat from the capital. The 
abdication of the king in favour of his grandson, 
was announced in the Chamber of Deputies, but 
was declared to be too late. From the latest in- 
formation, it appears that the as of Paris have 
manifested a determination in favour of a Republic. 

The result of these measures remains to be seen ; 
but we may fairly consider this revolution as an 
evidence, not to be mistaken, of a growing deter- 
mination among the people of Europe to enjoy a 
larger share of their natural and inherent rights 
than has been usually allowed them. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, the nominations of 
Senator Sevier and Attorney General Clifford, as 
Commissioners to Mexico, to procure the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty, have been confirmed. The Ten 
Regiment bill was again taken up, and after being 
discussed by Calhoun, Berrien, Webster, Clayton 
and others, in opposition to the bill, and by Cass, 
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M its fayoy, 
» by a vote of, 
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Westcott, Douglass and others, 
finally passed on the 17th inst, 
29, nays 19. 

House oF REeprResENTATIVES.—On tho 13) 
resolution was offered by Tuck of New Ha Nth, a 
instructing the committee on the Judiciary. s 
port a bill to prohibit the sale of slaves. a... 
tion for the payment of debts due the Tee 
States; which was laid over. J, Crowell of Ob. 
gave notice of his intention to introduce’ » \. 
repeal all acts of Congress relating to slayery », « 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. ace 
tion offered by W. T. Lawrence of New York ae 
adopted, instructing the Committee on Fores, + 
fairs, to a into the expediency of regues ,, 
the President to open negotiations with other 
powers, with a view of procuring the genera} 
emption of private vessels from capture during aa 

PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—Senate.—}y. b 
to abolish militia trainings, and give -fur ho... 
couragement to volunteer companies, was ies 
onthe 18th. The bill lays a tax of twenty-y. 
cents upon each individual liable to militia dy, 
the fund thus produced to be divided among the 
several volunteer corps. The bill to secure to mar. 
ried women the use and enjoyment of their ow, 
property, and to exempt the same from levy or sale 
on execution for the debts of the husband was 
passed on the 20th, by yeas 19, nays 11. 

A vessel was recently captured near Rio de 
Janeiro, by an American national vesse}, and sen: 
into New York, on suspicion of being engaged y 
the slave trade. She had on board, twenty-foy; 
thousand dollarsin specie, and fifty-four thousand 
gallons of water, and was believed to be bound {or 
the coast of Africa for slaves. 

Evrore.—By the arrival of the Cambria, ad. 
vices to the 26th ult. have been received. The 
French revolution had produced a very depressed 
state of the English money market. Trade gene. 
rally was also much depressed. Destitution in Ire- 
land had reached a fearful height in many locali- 
ties. The king of Naples has proclaimed the con- 
stitution demanded c his people. ‘The king of 
Sardinia, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, have 
also given constitutions to their subjects. The peo- 
ple of Rome were loudly demanding a constitu'on 
of the Pope. The Pope seemed to consider it to be 
his duty to transmit his sovereignty unimpaired t 
his snecessor. He had, however, invited several 
theologians to give their opinion as to his right to 
granta constitution to his subjects, and these coun- 
sellors had “declared unanimously that if such 
were his pleasure, it was feasible, without preju- 
dicing the inalienable rights of the Pontificate.” 
Lord Palmerston had announced in the British 
Parliament, that the Austrian government had 
promised not to interfere with the political ame- 
liorations in Italy. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town will meet there, on Sixth day, 
the 7th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The 
Committee on Instruction to meet at the school 0 
the preceding evening at half past 7 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the sem-annv@ 
examination of the students, commencing on Thi 
day morning the 4th prox. 

Tuomas Kimpen, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3d month 25th, 1848. at 





